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mittee of Both Kingdoms, would have helped the account of that institu- 
tion, and of Vane's share in it, in these pages. Concerning other points 
an honest difference of opinion may well exist. To call Vane and Argyll 
" daring spirits " is from one point of view true enough, but not from 
that of many of their contemporaries — to whom " subtle " seemed far 
more euphemistically appropriate. There can scarcely be much mystery 
(pp. 96-97) as to why the attack on Strafford was altered from im- 
peachment to attainder, and as to the king's being powerless to keep his 
pledge to the great earl, that opinion rests too largely on what one thinks 
he might have done. What Mr. Willcock has added to our knowledge 
he has himself noted in his preface and it is not inconsiderable. 
Nowhere is there so full a statement of the relations of Vane and 
Cromwell ; and there is fresh light on Vane's career after the Protector's 
death and his connection with the Willis plot. Perhaps the views of 
Vane's character and career are not too favorable, but they are certainly 
favorable enough. He was, of all men of his time, the exemplar of the 
doctrine that " it is the business of a dissenter to dissent ", yet he was 
in many ways the ablest administrator of his day, at once the subtlest 
and most adroit of managers in political manipulation and the most ad- 
vanced of political theorists. Out of these contradictory qualities it is 
not easy to construct a finished or a satisfactory portrait. So mystical 
as to be esteemed a fanatic; so practical as to wield the greatest power 
with the most eminent ability and success; so subtle and astute as to be 
judged often crafty and untrustworthy, reckoned at once courageous and 
timid, hated in life and honored at his death, the portrayal of such a man 
seems difficult to the point of impossibility. Yet one feels in laying 
down the present volume that, had the treatment been less impersonal, 
had there been more of Vane and less of a summary of events, had the 
subject been kept more continually in the foreground, more clearly indi- 
vidualized and at the same time more concretely identified with those 
things of which he was so great a part, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. As it is, Vane often seems in these pages as elusive as he 
appeared to many of his contemporaries. This, with the unqualified 
acceptance of the worst possible view of Charles I., the almost casual 
treatment of foreign, especially French, affairs, notably the characteriza- 
tion of Mazarin, the Fronde, and Cromwell's relations with Conde and 
the Huguenots, and their like, give the book at times an air of super- 
ficiality which tends to obscure its better qualities and its not incon- 
siderable real value. 

W. C. Abbott. 

Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition. By D. A. Winstanley 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1912. Pp. ix, 460.) 

Mr. Winstanley has again delved courageously into the tangled 
politics of eighteenth-century England, continuing his study of that 
familiar conflict between the idea of party government, engendered by 
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the Revolution, and the revival of the royal power under George III. 
Obviously enough the gradual shaping of constitutional changes appears 
less significant to the actors themselves than it does to the scholar of a 
later day with all his advantage of perspective; and one is strongly 
tempted to believe, in spite of Mr. Winstanley, that the Rockingham 
Whigs were bound together not so much by principles of any sort as by 
the common belief that, being all more or less distasteful to the king, 
they could storm his closet successfully only by preserving a semblance 
of unity. It was more the logic of the spoilsman than the reasoning of 
conscious " constitutional pioneers ". Wanting in both solidarity and 
self-sufficiency, and too opportunist to present any definite opinion on 
public questions, they could not otherwise than fail when pitted against 
a single commander whose vision was as clear as his views were 
precise. To George III. at least the issue was always clean cut. Fixed 
in his determination that party government should never become an in- 
tegral element in the nation's polity, he strove consistently for the right 
to select his own ministers, until for a time, as Mr. Winstanley puts it, 
" the Revolution was nullified ". 

The book naturally treats also of Chatham's anomalous position in 
the constitutional struggle, and sheds interesting light upon his tragic 
ministry. It must be admitted that our author does not, like Ruville, 
attempt to explain Chatham's equivocal role while Townshend was, so 
to speak, stacking the cards ; although the Chatham papers attest amply 
to his knowledge of the situation. But the author's researches do con- 
vict Chatham of gross ingratitude toward Grafton. After bullying that 
devoted satellite into accepting the Treasury and persuading him, in spite 
of all, to retain it, he did not scruple later to enter opposition, when 
Grafton's only fault had been the compulsion to act (as best he knew 
how) without Chatham's advice. That he was unwilling to accept 
failure when his health was breaking may have been due rather to the 
state of his mentality than to a misconceived sense of duty; but it has 
been well shown by Ruville that Chatham was as loath to take the 
responsibility of grappling with the colonial problem as he was unable 
to solve it; and the reviewer suggests that his refusal to accept office 
back in June, 1765, was actuated not so much by the need of an adherent 
in the Treasury, as Mr. Winstanley believes, as by the reasonable hope 
that the Rockinghams would sufficiently dispose of the colonial issue to 
ensure a lull during which he (the ultimate contributor to their destruc- 
tion) might rise upon their ruins, and once more devote his talents to 
the service of the state. 

Not the least interesting chapter in the book is that devoted to the 
king's successful intrigue to disrupt the Opposition in the summer of 
1767. It is interesting also to mark this as the one occasion when the 
colonial issue loomed up into sufficient prominence to make a coalition of 
parties impossible. As Mr. Winstanley now shows us, it was Grenville's 
sturdy adherence to his principles that contributed more than anything 
else to make the king's tactics successful. 
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A word of praise, in conclusion, is due the author's estimates of 
public men. Though he sometimes needlessly repeats himself, his judg- 
ment of his characters is wonderfully well balanced, and even Towns- 
hend's behavior receives a measure of justification. 

T. W. Riker. 

History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century. By G. P. Gooch. 
(London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 191 3. Pp. 600.) 

"The object of this work", says the author in his preface, "is to 
summarize and assess the manifold achievements of historical research 
and production during the last hundred years, to portray the masters of 
the craft, to trace the development of scientific method, to measure the 
political, religious and racial influences that have contributed to the 
making of celebrated books, and to analyze their effect on the life and 
thought of their time. No such survey has been attempted in any lan- 
guage." The comment of any student of history who reads this work 
through is that this object has been achieved; henceforth there is such 
a survey. It is a contribution to literature as well as to history. Such 
a gallery of portraits is not often presented from the ateliers of serious 
scholarship. There is swift and telling characterization, life, and move- 
ment. The figures of the great historians " hold " ; they are interpreta- 
tive and real. The judgment upon their work is sane and either bears 
the marks of a conscientious study of the evidence or reviews with 
discriminating insight the judgments of more special and competent 
critics. One has but to compare such a volume as this with the compila- 
tions at present upon the reference shelves of our libraries to realize 
what a valuable contribution it is. Let us hope that the comparison will 
be possible in any library before very long. 

After an introductory chapter in which is hurriedly traced the rise 
of modern historiography — from a sermon to a science, the volume opens 
with Niebuhr, " the first commanding figure in modern historiography ". 
This is the first of a series of eight chapters tracing the development of 
history in Germany; through Wolf, Bockh, Otfried Miiller, Eichhorn, 
and Savigny, the brothers Grimm, the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Ranke, Ranke's critics and pupils, and finally the Prussian school. Then 
follow six more on France, six on England, one on the United States, 
and separate surveys of minor countries, Rome, Greece, the Ancient East, 
Jewish and Church History, Catholicism, and the History of Civiliza- 
tion. It is a comprehensive plan, and in the six hundred pages there 
is little waste space in carrying it out. Critical reference is made in all 
to some six hundred historians, of whom many receive comment in more 
than one place. 

The book justifies the labor which the author has put upon it, and 
one recognizes throughout the essential qualities of scholarship. In- 
deed it is much the type of book which one might have looked for from 



